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: 
MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF RICHARD 


FLIZABETH SHACKLETON. 


AND 


Much interest having been expressed in the 


‘ Burke and the Shackletons,” 


cently published in the Review, | have marked 


account oi re- 


the “ Memoirs and Letters of 
Elizabeth Shackleton,’ which, I 
will be read with pleasure and instruction. 
K. 
Richard Shackleton was born in Ballitore, on 
the 9th of the Tenth month, 1726 His grand- 
father. whose name he bore, was a native of York- 
shire, where he married, in the year 1683, a 
Brigys. Of their six children, Abraham, born in 
1696, was the youngest. His mother died when 
he was six ye ars of age, his father two years after- | 
wards. Though deprived so e: arly of ° sligious | 
parents, the impression made on him, by their | 
careful education, was not in vain. He used fre-| 
quently to mention the tender concern of ‘his pious 
father, who, following him to his bed-side, 
wont, on leaving him to his repose, awfully to re- 
commend him to seek the Divine blessing. And 
that blessing did remarkably attend him during 
the course of his life; for whilst as yet very young, 
and exposed to manifold dangers, he was 
to preserve the tenderness and innocence which 
constitute the happiness of childhood ; and often, 
retiring from his companions, he mused in soli- 
tude on the love of his Maker. In his youth he 
underwent great exercise and conflicts ; but per- 
severing in the straight path of duty, and yield- 
ing obedienee to the Divine monitor, through 
every stage of life the same protection was ex- 
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as the same watchful care to seek after it 
was maintained." 

His bodily frame not being robust, after hav- 
ing made a trial of other means of gaining a 
livelihood, he resigned them, and cultivated his 
Though he was twenty 
years of age when he began to learn the Latin 
language, yet, with genius and application united, 
he speedily became a good classical scholar, and 


even wrote pure and elegant Latin. His acquire- 


' ments, his diligence, and still more his character. 


induced some of the most respectable families of 
the Society of Friends in Ireland, (of which re- 
en- 
courage him to come into this country, and un- 
dertake the tuition of their children. He first 


| engaged in the employment of a private teacher ; 


and in great simplicity of heart, and awful fear, 
discharged his important trust, greatly to the 
satisfaction of his employers. Having, before 
his removal, been a teacher in the school of Da- 
vid Hall, of Skipton, in Yorkshire, he there be- 
came acquainted with Margaret Wilkinson, first 
cousin to David Hall, an inmate in his family, 
and daughter of Richard Wilkinson, of Know! 
Yorkshire. She was pleasing in per- 
son and manners, cheerful, of a sweet temper, 
and endowed with good sense ; but what attracted 
and confirmed Abraham Shackleton’s affection to 
her, was the excellence of her humble and pious 
spirit. He loved her with a true love, an: dj in a 
few years returned to England, solicited, and ob- 
tained her hand. Those Friends who had had 
trial of his abilities as a private teacher, and who 
saw the advantages accruing to the youth, from 
such an example as his, were glad to find he had 
determined to settle in Ireland, and to open a 
boarding-school. They, probably, suggested the 
idea to him, for he was of a diffident disposition. 
Ballitore seemed to be a suitable place for this 
purpose, a retired village in the county of Kil- 
dare, twenty-eight miles south of Dublin, the 
river Griese, a pleasant stream, running through 
the valley in which the village stands, and con- 
tributing to its salubrity. It was a situation, also, 
which gratified Abraham Shackleton’s inclination 
for the country, and his love of agriculture and 
planting. Hither, then, he brought his beloved 
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Margaret. Here they passed their peaceful, pious 
lives; here shone the steady lustre of their bright 
example ; and here they laid down their heads 
in a good old age. But their virtues left behind 
a sweet odor, when their places knew them no 
more ; and their memories are handed down with 
respect and love, from one generation to another. 

Long was the loss of this exemplary and venera- 
ble man felt, even by a wider circle than his own 
connexions. Qn this occasion, his former pupil, 
Edmund Burke, thus writes to R. 8S. “I am 
heartily affected with the subject of your last 
letter. I had a true honor and affection for that 
excellent man. I feel something like a satisfac- 
tion in the midst of my concern, which I had not 
in the same degree before, that I was fortunate 
enough to have him once more under my roof 
before his departure. He was indeed a man of 
singular piety, rectitude, and virtue ; and he had, 
along with these qualities, a native elegance of 
manners, which nothing but genuine good nature 
and unaffected simplicity of heart can give, and 
which they will give infallibly, be the exterior 
forms what they may.” 

And John Griffith, in his Journal, page 274, 
1760, says of him: “I met with my good friend, 
Abraham Shackleton, who travelled with me most 
of the time I was in that nation (Ireland). Of 
him I think it may be said, as it was of Nathaniel : 
‘Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom there is no 
guile? He was a great comfort and help to me ; 
and though he did not appear publicly as a min- 
ister, yet ‘he would drop tender advice at times, 
in families, in a very affecting manner. His 
whole conversation, looks, and deportment, were 
so leavened and tempered with good, that I look- 
ed upon him as a preacher of righteousness 
wherever he came.” 

The boarding-school was opened on the Ist of 
the Third Month, 1726, and succeeded beyond 
the humble hopes of its conductors ; so that not 
only those of their own Society, and of the mid- 
dle rank, but many persons of considerable note, 
and of various denominations, placed their chil- 
dren under their care; several of whom after- 
wards filled conspicuous stations in life; and | 
many not only retained a grateful and affection- 
ate respect for the memory ‘of their preceptor, but 
good-will and regard for ‘the Society of Friends 
on his account ; remembering his extraordinary 
diligence and care in their tuition, his fatherly 
oversight of them, and also the living lesson of 
uprightness, temperance, gravity and humility, 
which he taught by his example. And there is 
ground to believe, that the principles of the peo- 
ple called Quakers were better understood, and 
that many illiberal prejudices against them were 
removed, by means of Ballitore School. 

Amongst the scholars of Abraham Shackle- 
ton, one of the most distinguished for early at- 
tainments in literature was Edmund Burke, who, 
with Garrett and Richard, his brothers, was placed 
under his care, in the year 1741. E dmund, be- 
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ing then about eleven years of age, manifested 
uncommon genius, with qualities which shelter 
that “ painful pre-eminence” from those envious 
blasts, which annoy even when they cannot in- 
jure ; for he was unassuming, affable and modest. 
He and Richard Shackleton, the son of Abra- 
ham, pursued their studies together. The minds 
of both were strongly bent to literary acquire- 
ments; both were endowed with a classical taste, 
solid judgment, and keen perceptions ; and with 
similar dispositions, cheerful, affectionate and 
benevolent. Between these kindred minds a 
friendship was formed, which continued through 
life, notwithstanding the different spheres in 
which they moved. ‘When they met afterwards, 
Edmund Burke delighted to converse with the 
friend of his youth, on subjects that recalled 
their juvenile days. In private life, he was dis- 
tinguished by the practice of the domestic and 
social virtues, and by exemplary moral conduct. 
His manners ‘end conversation were engaging and 
instructive ; clothed with a simplicity which soft- 
ened the brilliancy of his talents, and made him 
even more beloved than admired. 

Michael Kearney was anothor of Abraham 
Shackleton’s pupils, a native of Dublin; a per- 
son of acknowledged worth and learning, and as 
remarkable for his modesty as for his acquire- 
ments. At the age of eighty, he gave proof, by 
a few lines addressed to one of the family, of the 
permanency of that friendship, which, springing 
from the soil of innocent and cultivated minds, 
produces blossoms and Sruits, to gladden the heart 
in youth and in age. “A renewal,” says he, 
“ however slight, of a ‘sstantaliaed ‘with Salli- 
tore, excited a most affecting pulsation in my 
heart ; it attracted my attention to old times, when 
I was accustomed to receive letters from your fa- 
ther, to whom I am indebted for much instruc- 
tion in what is laudable and excellent.” Speak- 
ing of the pleasure with which he read a de- 
scription of Ballitore, in verse, he adds, “ It 
bestowed on me a momentary youth. I recol- 
lected the haunts of my boyhood with inexpres- 
sible pleasure, and retraced events that had oc- 
curred on every spot. The cowslips of the Mill- 
field were not forgotten, and many instructive 
conversations with your father started into my 
mind.” It was not the recollection of hours spent 
with his friend in idleness, folly, or mischievous 
frolics, which was presented to his memory ; but 
through the long retrospect of much more than 
half a century, this venerable man could _pleas- 
antly contemplate their past studies and recrea- 
tions. The cultivation of taste and science is 
favorable to the preservation of purity in conduct 
and sentiment ; and though there are lamentable 
instances of fine talents ‘being laid waste, and, 
instead of raising a goodly and useful structure, 
affording, by their ruin, a ‘shelter to the beasts of 
prey ¢ and birds of night ; yet the generality of 
the dissipated and profligate appear to be those 
who have neglected or despised the improvement 
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of their own abilities, and endeavored to depreci- ing Hand, that would make room for itself— 
ate those intellectual powersand accomplishments, ‘tha at would leave nothing but the pure, weighty 
which they were either unwilling or unable to ' grain—bring every thought, word, and action to 


comprehend ; who, in the words of Gay, judgment ; may it be atte nded upon, and, when 


**O’erlook with scorn all virtuous arts; | retired and withdrawn, patiently waited for. Ex- 
For vice is fitted to their parts.’ perience tells us here, too, that the prodigal must 


When Richard Shackleton was but five years know want.” 1748. 
old, his heart experienced the touches of Divine ‘‘ Thou hast been pretty much in my mind 
love; and he sometimes withdrew to a retired since we parted, and I have often remembered 
spot, where he poured out his soul in prayer, and that portion of Scripture; ‘The refining pot is 
was permitted to approach Him who said, “Suffer , for silver, and the furnace for gold.’ Various are 
little children to come unto me.” Often did he the probations that are permitted to fall to our 
look back upon this time, and the scene of these share, in this vale of tears. I cannot think but, 
early aspirations, which seemed hallowed in his if it be not our own fault, they may turn to our 
view. It was a precious period of his life when lasting advantage, in purging away the dross, the 
he was led to enter into covenant with his Maker | tin, and the reprobate silver. The more deep 
—when he walked out alone with his Bible, and the trials, the more severe and heavy the refin- 
poured out his prayers and his tears, being fa-| ing, reforming Hand presses on our souls, the 
vored with that heavenly feeling which surpasses more high they may rise in acceptance, and have 
every other enjoyment; and this tenderness con-' the more sensible enjoyments ; and then may the 
tinued, with very little interruption, to operate on | soul bow, in the depth of humility, to the Root, 
his mind till the sixtee nth year of his age. and know its dependence on that from whence 

On his arriving at this critical pe riod of life, | living nourishment springs. Surely, the all-wise 
the levity incident to youth, and his own natural God hath, for a wise and blessed end, dispensed 
vivacity, drew him, in degree, from that watch-| day and night to our souls, as well as to the out- 
fulness enjoined by the highest authority, and on | ward creation, to engage and enamour our souls 
which our safety and happiness depend; and | to love Him.” 1748. 


though preserved within the bounds of morality, | [To be continued. | 
the religious sensibility experienced in early life | ——-— 


was weakened. This lapse, though it had been 
long recovered, he regretted, when about to close 
his exemplary life. He was very diligent in 
seeking after improvement in literary knowledge; What! some may ask, did George Fox make 
and, while yet a child, was able to assist his fa-| Christmas Presents? The answer is brief; yes, 
ther. For this purpose he spent some time in| he did. Not that he observed days and times, in 
Dublin, attending lectures at the college, and | the common acceptation, as being the most suita- 
learning the Hebrew language. The pious care | b/e to make such offerings, but feeling his heart 
exercised over him, when absent from his pa-| filled with love to others, particularly for his 
rents, will appear by the following extracts from | brethren and sisters who professed the same 
letters written to him by his father. “Keep thy, views as himself, he regarded the Apostolic in- 
mind as quiet as possible,so thatthou mayst have | junction, “ Do good to all men, but especially to 
benefit of this little tour. I desire thou mayst | such as are of the household of faith.” Be- 
have thy eye to Him that hath prese srved, insome!lieving in the outward coming of Him whose 
degree, ‘him that writeth, and is his chiefest joy. | advent was proclaimed by the angelic choir, with 
Next to that, my joy is that mine may walk ac-| the glorious song—“ Peace on earth, good will 
ceptably before Him. Durable riches, I know,| to men!” he thought it right to join the hea- 
and honors are in His right hand, which He dis- | venly anthem ; and with his heart tuned to this 
penses impartially, in His own fit time.” 1744.|seraphie music, he re-echoed the chorus in 
“We are very desirous of seeing thee at home, | acts of good will to men. In accordance with 
for several reasons ; and yet very loath to inter | these holy feelings, he cheered many a sorrowing 
rupt thee in that in which thou proposest to thy- | heart, relieved many a child of misery. 
self an advantage, or, at least, a satisfaction; for| It is recorded of him that, “at the time called 
thou mayst assure thyself, whilst thou continuest | Christmas, when many were feasting and sporting 
to eye the best things, thou art and wilt be near|and spending their substance in riotous living, 
to me.” George Fox went about from place to place, 
“ My dear son, that gracious Hand that dis- seeking out the poor and destitute, and giving 
penses Divine favors liber ally, hath not been | them some money; for though he was not rich, 
wanting to my mind, since thou left us, and thon} yet he had a Jittle to spare to those in need.” 
hast been ne: arly remembered by me; and my 0, that those who profess to believe in ancient 
desires are, that thou mayst often participate of Quakerism, as promulgated by its worthy founder, 
those riches and treasures that add no sorrow, but might £o and do likewise! This would be an 
give the soul dominion over all lower enjoy- acceptab le offering to the Prince of Peace, and 
ments. This sifting, winnowing, purging, cleans-| well worth imitating; thus evincing it is better 
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to love in deed font in word, and realizing that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. 

There is much actual suffering in the world 
and all around us; and while we feel for others, 
let our hearts sympathize also with our brethren | 
in a far distant State, who, from an almost en- 
tire failure of crops, are enduring privations and 
sufferings such as we never felt. We affection- 
ately address those who have abundance of the 
unrighteous mammon, and particularly our dear 
young friends, “ What hast thou that thou hast 
not received? And how much owest thou, for 
all these things? Behold, the silver and the 
gold are mine, saith the Lord ; if I were hungry 
| would not tell thee, for the world is mine, and 
the fulness thereof. 

Let us beware how we use his gifts, which are 
only loaned to us, that we may act as good 
stewards. Shall we dare to take what is not ours 
and waste it upon our own lusts? The answer 
is a very solemn one, and may burn as a fire and 
destroy as a canker, when it shall be said, “ Your 
silver is corrupted ; your garments are moth eaten, 
because ye did it not to one of the least of these 
my brethren,” Xc. 


Another eminent servant in the early rise of 


our Society declared, “The trimmings of the 
vain world would clothe the naked one.” Think | 
of this, dear young friends, and throw in the cost 
of your trimmings or jewelry, in obedience to the 
command, “ Lay aside thine ornaments, that I 
may know what to do with thee.” H. 


— lla enact 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE LONDON CONFERENCE. 
Second Report. 

The numerous exceptions in the replies to the 
Fourth Query, especially to the last clause of it, 
arising from various interpretations of its mean- 
ing and application, appear to have suggested the 


inquiry, whether it may not be susceptible of im-| 


provement. 

The Query is in the words following: “ Do 
Friends endeavor by example and precept to train 
up their children, servants, and those under their 
eare, in a religious life and conversation, consist- | 
ent with our Christian profession ; and i in plain- 
ness of speech, behaviour and apparel?’ : 

No distinct prop sition was entrusted to the 
committee bythe Yearly Meeting, and the natural 
result seems to have beena wide range of discussion 
into which we think it unnecessary toenter. There 
was a cordial agreement in the truth that the 


Holy Spirit leads into, and the Scriptures set forth 
honest, unflattering truth-speaking, as that which | 
becomes the followers of the Lord Jesus ; that in | 


like manner their apparel ought to be plain, sim- 
ple and inexpensive, adapted to use and not to} 
show, never worn to gratify the vain mind or | 
produce effect. William Penn’s declaration that | 
the superfluity of the vain world would half clothe 
the naked world, was freely endorsed. Some 


|F ane. how ever, thought that this t testimony did 
not necessarily require a distinctive dress; that 
the setting up a protection in outward things was 

| liable to le ad to a dependance on these for safety, 
rather than on watchfulness and prayer, or even 
to a substitution of such external compliances for 
a religious life and conversation. 

On the other hand, it was strongly urged that 
the early Friends having been brought to a clear 
sc riptural understanding of the work of the Holy 

Spirit leading into all truth, and herein dilige ntly 
and praye rfully waiting upon God, were blessed 
with a degree of spiritual light which not only 
manifested the grosser works of darkness, but even 
those things which may not appear to us the 
weightier matters of the law. That in this faith, 
firm, reverent and unwavering, was their stand 
against every thing in doctrine and practice 
which they believed to be at variance with the 
perfection ‘of the divine law; and that it is most 
important for us, at this day, to inquire whether 
our eyes are equally single to the honor of God, 
and we equally re deemed from the world and its 
friendships, before we satisfy ourselves upon the 

| rectitude of any departure from their views. The 
early Friends believed that the use of the plain 
language was in strict keeping with the divine 
law, and rested on the foundation of immutable 
truth. The adoption of a distinctive dress could 
not be thus sustained, but it was urged, and not 
denied by any one, that the two go together in 
practice ; plainness of speech being rarely main- 
tained where the Friends’ dress is resigned. Al- 
lusions were made to distinctive dress having 
prevailed from the earliest times to the present 
hour in all civilized nations among religious 
bodies, as in the Wesleyan in its earlier and per- 
haps its best days ; and J. Wesley’s sentiments 
genera! approval thereof were adduced. That 

| upon which prophets and apostles have written, 

}cannot be unimportant. Though in some sense 

not affecting the heart, dress is often an evidence 


| of the state of the heart, and indulgence herein 
|may have much reflex influence upon the life ot 


|God in the soul. The practice of comparing 
things alike comprised in the divine law was 
much re probated ; nothing can be termed small 
upon which we can ascertain the clear impress of 
right or wrorg. 
The statement that attention to plainness in 
\ doeue and language tends to draw from weightier 
duties was denied, and reference was made to 
our past experience to show that the most devoted 
po and women have been those who recognized 
j truth in our form of speech and wisdem in our 
| dress. 
Passing from these more general views to the 
| special consideration of the Fourth Query, it was 
thought that its wording was imperfect, ‘that the 
last clause seemed in some degree to separate 
plainness from a religious life, that it needed to 
be more definite, and i in consequence of its am- 
biguity was replied to variously by different 
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Monthly Meetings. There being no apparent 
«qualific: ition to express more de finitely the mean- 
ing of the last clause, it was proposed to omit it, 
leaving it to the Yearly Meeting to supply any 
deficiency which might result from the omission 
in such way as it should find best. It was agreed 
that plainness of speech, behaviour and apparel 
were Christian duties, on the exercise of which 
the Church might rightly inquire. While a dis- 
tinctive dress was spoken of as a thing of Chris 
tian utility, in respect to which it had better only 
advise—the subjects of furniture, modes of living, 
&c., were alluded to as parallel cases, on which 
the Society wisely advised its members, but re- 
ferred every one to his own conscience in the 
sight of God. Very many, including most of the 
iider and most experienced Friends, appeared to 
he firm in the sentiment that the use of the plain 
language was in accordance with Christian prin- 
ciple,and that there was much Christian utility ina 
distinctive dress, and much desired that some- 
thing might be done for the support of these 
views ; but looking at the want of clearness in the 
language of the last paragraph of the Fourth 
Query, and the great difficulty in the way of at- 
tempting any definition of the words therein 
used, they were willing to accede to the sugges- 
tion that the *y be omitted—which it was the pre- 
vailing sense of the committee should be recom- 
mended to the Yearly Meeting, with the under- 
standing that such addition might be made to 
the Advices, as would express the views of Friends 
m the subjects referred to in the omitted clause. 

Friends were reminded that if increased as- 
sociation with others be desirable for the greater 
spread of our principles, this association will 
hs ardly avail any thing, except our own hearts are 
seasoned with that grace through which we are 
made the savor of life unto life. The opinion 
was strongly expressed that in no changes would 
a substitute be found for that parental care 
which leads the infant mind to Christ; or that 
oversight in living sympathy for the young which 
brings those further advanced into an under- 
standing of their hopes and fears, their tempta- | 
tions and the ir joys. 


DUELLING. 


Travelling in a stage coach, Professor au 
got into an argument with a fellow traveller about 
duelling, the necessity of which the Professor 
strenuously denied. The other stoutly maintained 
it and insisted that there were many cases which 
could be decided only by aduel. “ I deny that,’ 


saidthe Professor. “ Poh!” exclaimed the other, 
“it is quite clear. Why, what else can you do? 
Here are you and | talking together, and suppose 
we get into a warm argument, and [ say to you, 
‘you lie! what can you do then? You must 
fight me—there’s no other remedy.” “I deny 
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lg replied the Profe ‘ssor, with provoking cool- 
ness. “ Well, but what can you do?” “W hy,” 
he again replied, “if you say to me, ‘ you lie!’ 
I should say, prove it. If you prove it, I do 
lie; if you don’t prove it, it’s you that lie. 
And there is an end to the matter.’” 


+ tem 
For Friends’ Review 


ON THE HABIT OF USING TOBACCO. 


The facility with which we become habituated 
to what at first is difficult, and even disagreeable, 
together with the tenacity with which we adhere 
to habits when formed, should put us on our guard 
against tampering with any practice, however 
popular, which, if grown into a habit, would 
prove injurious to us either ina pecuniary or 
moral point of view. And especially important 
is it to the young man, to guard well that time of 
life when parental restraint and authority are in 
a measure withdrawn, and his various duties are 
to be entered upon under the promptings of his 
own will or the influence of his own judgment ; 
the time when habits are formed that will p robably 
exert an influence, either for good or for evil, over 
the future periods of life. 

A conviction of the importance of a vigilant 
watch with respect to a habit which has attained 
an ascendency over all classes throughout the 
length and breadth of our country, to a greater 
extent perhaps than any other to ‘which we are 
addicted, has induced me to offer a few remarks 
upon the use of tobacco, for the serious considera- 
tion of young men more particularly; not, however, 
to the exclusion of any to whom they may ap- 
ply. 

Although the habit has been frequently ad- 
verted to, and its pernicious effects clearly illus- 
trated in Friends’ Review, and I trust with some 
good effect; yet I think its tendencies are such 
as to render it advisable to hold it up frequently 
to public inspection, and that too, in all its hate- 
ful phases; for of redeeming qualities it cer- 


| tainly is most destitute. 


When we take into view the generally ad- 
mitted fact, that its injurious effect upon the 
constitution is such as materially to shorten the 
aggregate of the lives of those addicted to it; 
the great expense incurred in gratifying the 
morbid appetite it creates; the inconvenience to 
which its votaries are subject in attending to its 
requirements, and the filthiness almost insepara- 
ble from it; together with the reflection that 
millions of our fellow beings are even now, either 
willingly or reluctantly, held within its tyrant 
grasp, and other millions are thoughtlessly yield- 
ing themselves to its evils ; a degree of importance 
attaches to the subject far beyond what appears 
to have obtained general consent. 

It would be a waste of time to dilate upon the 
extent of the practice, or to endeavor to compute 
the number of its victims; suffice it to say, it 
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pervades all places , in the city ail in the coun-| is the fact as shown by statistics amines in a 
try, upon the highway, in places of public resort, | former number of the Review. 


the house of entertainment, 
worship, the court of justice, the legislative hall ; 
and even hospitality is outraged by its intrusion 
into the social circle. Hoary age is subjected to 
its influence ; manhood in its full strength yields 
to its tyranny; youth inadvertently becomes its 
willing captive ; and even boys who have not en- 
tered their teens, despite its nauseating effects, 
seem to exult in appearing, as they suppose, like 
men, while they strut along the street, puffing 
out the curling smoke, perhaps at the expense 
and to the chagrin of fathers, whose remonstrance 
is withheld or disregarded, from the fact of their 
having set the unworthy example. 

I shall restrict myself to a few remarks: Ist, 
upon the unhealthiness of the habit ; 2d, its ex- 
pense ; 3d, its inconvenience; 4th, its uncleanli- 
ness; and lastly, its immorality. 

Were it possible to attain a knowledge of, and 
to keep inviolate, all the conditions necessary to 
the natural performance of the functions assigned 
to each organ of our wonderfully constituted 
bodies, there is no doubt that the pains and sick- 
ness and premature decay, which are the subject 
of half the regrets, and the topic of much of the 
converse of self-afflicting mortals, would be very 
much diminished. ran that 


nor a secretion 


There is not an org 
does not serve an essential part; 


that could be dispensed with, without deranging 
the healthful working of the whole system. 


Is 


it strange then that of the innumerable diseases 


that afflict and prematurely destroy so many of 


the human family, many should be caused by the 
unnatural practice of spitting away a fluid designed 
for, and necessary to healthy digestion ? especially 
when taken in connexion with the fact that the 
salivary organs are overtaxed in secreting it in 
unnatural quantities by the stimulating effects of 
a poison so virulent that a few drops of its essen- 
tial oil are sufficient to destroy the life of a large 
animal, merely by being applied to the tongue 
But we are not necessarily restricted to mere 
theory i in support of our position ; very many 
frankly acknowledge that the use of tobacco is 
impairing their he alth, and while they admit that 
the taste is no wise pleasant, confess themselves 
so under its influence as to be unable to tear 
away from the grasp of the habit. 

From careful investigation of intelligent physi- 
cians it is estimated that 20,000 persons in the | 
United States die annually from 
tobacco. 


the use 


: 





of | dis stinguish our profession, if all 
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It further appears 


and the house of| that in 1851 it cost citizens of New York $10,000 


a day for cigars alone, which was $1,500 more 
than the cost of their ‘daily bread, and which in 
two years would amount to a sum equalling the 
original expense of the grand Erie canal, the 
longest in the world. The enormous sum of 
$40,000,000, though a trifle in comparison with the 
many other needless expenditures of our nation, 
might be productive of so many beneficial results, 
in ameliorating the condition of the poor and en- 
lightening the minds of the ignorant, that this of 
itself would seem sufficient to induce a conscien- 
tious person to discountenance the evil by refrain- 
ing from a habit fraught with evil only. Though 
those interested, from motives of cupidity, may at- 
tempt to justify the practice on the ground of its 
giving profitable employment to many, yet this 
fails to be a justification, as the same argument 
does when applied to the practice of manufactur- 
ing and vending intoxicating drinks. The labor 
and capital invested in these might be produe- 
ing or manufacturing such articles as would be 
beneficial to the consumers, instead of poisoning 
them. 

The mere inconvenience attending the habit, 
either of smoking, chewing, or snuffing tobacco, 
should deter the uninitiated from tampering with 
it. Various are the situations in which a person 
is liable to be placed performing the several 
duties of life, in which it would be both difficult 
and dangerous to indulge in smoking, and very 
often is a respectable man restrained by common 
decency from indulging in his favorite pastime 
of chewing, smoking, or snuffing, while in the 
presence of those to whom such practices are 
known to be disgusting. The writer can testify 
from sad experience to the feeling of unrest en- 
dured by those who are thus compe ‘lied to desist 
for an unusually protracted time from what to 
them has become a second nature. 

(To be 


—-~0—— 


concluded ) 


MEEKNESS AND HUMILITY AS 


QUAKERS. 


SEEN AMONG 


[Ilappy would it be for our religious Society, 
and for the promulgation of those views in rela- 
tion to the spirituality of Divine worship, and on 
other important doctrines of Christianity, which 


our meetings 


In Germany, where the streets and | could be held so that “ Quakerism” would appear 


houses are literally be clouded with tobacco smoke, |to every stranger as it did to the writer of the 


physicians have calculated that of those who die 
~— the ages of eighteen and thirty-five, one 
half are the victims of smoking. 


To those who are in the practice of using a| 


six-penny paper of tobacco a week, it would seem 


following remarks, which we find in the “ Weekly 
Message,” a religious paper, published at Greens- 
boro’, North Carolina]. 


A few weeks since, we were privileged to at- 


incredible that we, as a nation, incur a dead loss} tend one day’s service of: the Yearly Meeting 


of forty millions of dollars per annum in growing, 
manufacturing and vending the article, yet such 


of the Friends or Quakers, at New Garden, N. C. 
As we sat facing the female preachers and other 
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prominent members of the Society, w 
observe and admire their meek and subdued 
countenances. They looked as if they had fully 

yielded to be led by “the Spirit. We were led to 
think of the struggle which must have taken 
place in each of those human hearts, ere the 
wilfulness of the first Adam, in them, so com- 
pletely yielded control to the righteousness of the 
second Adam. 

Never before, we think, had we observed so 
many assembled, who manifested in their counte- 
nances such entire submission and meekness. 
We might add that gentleness appeared in all 
their movements. 

They had been for days engaged 
¢, and as we waited at 


at this meet- 
the door, we heard fer- 
vent supplications ascend, and when we entered, 
we felt that the presence of God was there, and 
that ‘It good to be there’ 
people. 

At the close of these services, when met 
with some of those meek, refined Friends at the 
Quaker College, and heard their pious conversa- 
tion, and felt the holy influence of their devout 
spirits, and as we mingled in sweet social con- 
verse, and as received the warm parting 
blessing of those sisters from far distant States, 
we could but be more deeply impressed with 
their fervent piety. 

Their ap pearance , their dress, their disreg ard 
of the ig ar prejudices against woman’s thus 
for the salvation ca souls, showed that 
they had obeyed the Scriptural‘injunctions, “ Be 
ye not ec onformed to this world ; 
ye separate, saith the Lord.” 


Never | 


iD 


was with such a 


we 


we 


laboring e 


come out and be 


efore did Quakerism appear so lovely 
to us, : when exemplified in its simplicity and 


devoted sisters. 

dwelt longer than we 
this picture. We delight to dwell on such 
scenes. We would like here to dwell until 
writer and reader partake more of this spirit of 


} } 
meekness, gentiel 


purity by these 


We have desig 


ned on 


1ess and submission. 


-~+.> — 
For Friends’ Review. 
FARMS AND FARMING IN 


THE WEST. 


“ould consent to live East as 
compe led to live in the We sf, m my who 
now remove westward m ight be saved the trouble.” 

The above remark I have heard quoted in the 
West as well as in the East. To some extent it 
is true, but it appears equally near the truth to 

If people who remove to the West would 
y with them the laborious and economical 
habits they were familiar with in the East, many 
more, who make the exchange, would find their 
circumstances improved by it than is now the 
case.” 

I believe that far too many make the 
under the impression that much less labor is re- 
quisite in the West to furnish a family with the 
necessaries of life than is required in the Eastern 


° I 
in tie 


' If pe pl 


the yoare 


Say, ‘ 
. 


Carry 


change 





ju Lic tously applwe d.” 
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re could but | States, and are stabi d to act aieiien that belief, 


whether correct or not. Under certain restric- 
tions [ believe the West has, in some things, the 
advantage of the East; in some other particu- 
lars the rule is reversed. When“ timber land’ 
is interspersed with prairie in convenient pro- 
portions, there is little doubt that a farm can be 
put into agricultural order at a much less cost 
than heavy woodland, or land on which stones 
abound. But Providence has not, except in rare 
instances, so mingled the cleared with the un- 
cleared. The “timber,” which must furnish the 
for fences and fuel, forms a compara- 
tively narrow strip, from five to ten miles wide, 
on the margin of the principal rivers ; then comes 
another belt, one of “ barrens,” consisting chief- 
ly of oaks, hickory, cotton- 
wood, dwarfish in size compared with the trees 
bearing the same names in the “timber.” On 
leaving the “barrens,” we step out upon the 
broad, splendid “ prairie,” that seems to say, in 
almost intelligible language—“ Husbandman, I 
have been waiting, century after century, for thy 
coming; I have treasures locked up within my 
coffers, of which thou holdest the key,—labor 
Yes, labor judiciously ap- 
plied will prove the efficient key to those treas- 
ures. 

Here lie the secret of successful 
farming in the West, as much as in the Kast. If 
adventurers would but restrain their appetite for 
land within proper bounds, that is, to buy no 
more than they can see a reasonable prospect for 
themselves or their children to cultivate proper- 
ly, and expend the money thus saved in improve- 
ments, I believe they would find their account in it. 
This would bring settlements nearer together than 
at present, and shorten the length of line fences 
and the distance to the market. Many a settler 
is induced, from the low price of land in the in- 
terior, to locate himself where it costs the price 
of two bushels of grain to haul three to market, 
leaving only one- -third available for purchasing 
the articles that are indis spensable to the comfort 
of a family. 

An intelligent correspondent in the “ Prairie 
Farmer” estimates the cost of growing wheat in 
Wisconsin at sixty-one cents per bushel, reckon- 
ing three dollars per acre for rent, interest of 
money, &e. Where is the r , wh 
three bushels of it will only procure him one 
dollar, after deducting expenses ¢ The answer 
shows the importance of being near the market, 
which, as I have said, too many overlook. 

I have been infor med, by re liable persons, that 
the country west of the Missiealp pi has been too 
much overrun by men with “ 
but that a better class of settlers is now coming 
in—men who will depend more upon _ can 
be raised by well-applied labor, than by specu- 
lating upon the supposed wants of a class who, 
in turn, will spec vale ite upon the real wants of the 
real settler. 


materials 


of some varieties 


seems to 


muneration 


Cali fori nia rtde as,’ 
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The Western States undoubtedly have their 
drawbacks—the difficulty at first of procuring a 
comfortable supply of fuel, and through a portion | 
of the year having alenast impassable roads; but | 
mineral coal being found in many places, has 
been used with good economy, where it can be 
bought, as it can in several places near the Mis- | 
sissippi river, at from 7 to 10 cents per bushel of 
80 lbs., and where hard wood brings $5 per| 
cord. The roads, too, will improve as working 
settlers increase innumber. The railroads have | 
already done much for the West, and more is ex- 
pected from them. 

I fear that many who have met with disap- 
pointment have come with delusive ideas; the 
abundance in some seasons has begotten habits 
bordering on wastefulness; thousands of bushels 
of wheat have been stored by building a pen with 
fence rails, lining it with straw, turning in the 
wheat and covering with straw without much ar- 
rangement as thatel h; in dry weather, of course, 
such storage will answer, but in rainy seasons it 
proves a disappointment. And many a bushel 
of corn, damaged for want of better storage, has 
been burnt as fuel. Men who have had that ex- 
perience are very liable to be discouraged ; 
whereas, had they grown less and taken good 
care of that, or located themselves near a good 
market, the number might be greater than at 
present of those who have improved their cir- 
cumstances, by exchanging an Eastern for a 
Western farm. H. M. 
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THE LonDON CONFERENCE.—Second Report. 
We place in another part of the present num- 
ber, a further account of the proceedings of the 
late Conference in London, derived from an ex- 
tended report kindly sent by our valued corres- 
pondent. This part of the deliberations relates 
to asubject which is. regarded as one of great 
delicacy ; and the motives of those who advocate 
the proposed omission of a portion of the Fourth 
Query, are very liable to be misunderstood, and 
construed into a desire to “overthrow the old 
landmarks,” and as evincing a change of views 
on religious principles which does not seem to 
exist. 

The form of the English Query being entirely 
different from that in general use in this country, 
it is important that the attention of the reader 
It is in 
these words :—“ Do Friends endeavor, by exam- 
ple and precept, to train up their children, ser- 
vants and those under their care, in a religious 


should be particularly directed to it. 
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life and conversation consistent xt with our Christian 
| profession ; and in plainness of speech, behavior 
‘and apparel?” There appears to be an honest 
conviction in the minds of many English Friends, 
that the construction put upon the latter part of 
the Query, in many meetings—requiring the 
adoption of a peculiar, uniform, distinctive dress, 
as an “indispensable appendage to our high 
profession and a test of fidelity to it” —has placed 
our testimony to simplicity upon an unsafe ground, 
substituting a form for areal non-conformity to vain 
and changing fashions, and raising a barrier to the 
spread of principles in themselves based upon an 
unassailable foundation, and beautifully accordant 
with the benign spirit of the Gospel. They pro- 
pose, therefore, to omit that portion of the Query, 
and to simply press upon parents the original 
ground of our testimony to plainness, and the 
great duty of training up their children in “a 
re ligious lifeand conversation CONSISTENT WITH 
OUR CHRISTIAN PROFESSION.” 

An article in the “ British Friend,” not long 
since, has been adduced as affording evidence of 
erroneous views which have obtained a footing 
amongst us. “We are not welcome guests,’ 
says the author, “but rather intruders, at the 
supper of our Lord, if we appear not in the 
wedding garment. If our young people knew 
the honor and dignity which belong to an open 
and consistent exhibition to the world of our ez- 
ternal peculiarities, they would not be ashamed 
of the livery of Jesus, or shrink from adopting 
these needful appendages of our high and holy 
calling in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

A writer in the Philadelphia “ Friend” thus 
animadverts upon these sentiments :— This 
identification of the peculiar style of plain dress 
worn by Friends, with the wedding garment in 
the parable of our Lord, is such a wresting 
of its obvious meaning, that I felt grieved that 
any serious member of our Society should have 
been guilty of it; and still more so, that it should 
have been admitted into a journal conducted by 
Friends. The wedding garment spoken of by our 
Lord, evidently typifies that inward purification 
which is the work of the Holy Spirit, and has no 
reference to any thing external. It is true that 
when the inside is clean, the outside, whether in 
deportment or apparel, will generally indicate the 
blessed change wrought in the heart, and that 
the thoughts are far otherwise occupied than in 
the vanity of adorning the body, or in caring for 








what it shall eat or drink, &c. Yet to make 
these externals the very passport to Heaven,— 
the ‘ livery of Jesus,’—is giving tothema degree of 
importance that our early Friends never claimed 
forthem, and reminds us of the pharisaical sanctity 
ittached to the broad phylacteries, &e., of old. It 
is to be feared that the undue exaltation of these 
lesser matters of the law by some amongst us 
who stand in the responsible station of counsel- 
lors, may have the effect to mislead a class of our 
young people who have been accustomed to rever- 
nee their authority, by causing them to rest 
satisfied after having made sacrifices in their 


ittire, sometimes prematurely in deference to the 


pinions or wishes of their elder advisers, rather | 


than waiting fora deep and earnest conviction in 
their own minds, that these crosses are required 
if them by their Heavenly Master; and thus 
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to that plainness which is the index of Christian 
humility, may we never make an idol of it by 


confounding this external conformity with the 


‘wedding garment,’ that ‘white robe which is 


they may be lulled into a false security, and too | 


soon grow weary of that daily warfare with their 
soul’s more insidious and powerful enemies, which 
through faith is crowned with victory: while 
nother class, who are evading the cross and 
seeking for excuses for the indulgence of their 
pride and vanity, may find in such distortions of 
Scriptural authority, as above quoted, oceasion to 


throw discredit on that righteous standard which 


the righteousness of saints.’” 

It is not within our province to express any 
opinion on the proposition which will be brought 
to the consideration of London Y« rly Meet- 
ing, in respect to a change in one of its own 
queries. Our object is simply to lay before our 
readers the true character of the discussions in 
the Conference, and thus prevent, in some meas- 
ure, the misapprehensions which might arise 
Notwith- 
standing the different opinions entertained as to 


from partial or incorrect information. 


the extent to which the Society should atte mpt 


to go in requiring its members to observe certain 


forms of dress and speech, we may rejoice in the 


cordial agreement of the Conference that the 
Holy Spirit leads into and Scripture sets forth 
honest, unflattering truth-speaking as that which 
becomes the followers of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and that our apparel ought to be plain, simple 


and inexpensive, adapted to use and not to 


| show, and never worn to gratify the vain mind ; 


ur S melety has ever held up against the follies | 


ind vain fashions of the world, and support for 


themselves in their conformity to those fashions.” 


‘uleated by precept and example, did not consist, 
as we all must know, in a particular costume, but 
was simply a war in righteousness against the 
changing fashions of a vain world; and as they 
faithfully stood their ground, in the course of 
several generations, they necessarily became sin- 
vul 


lar in their appearance. We should frequent- 


and while on the part of some, an honest zeal 
may have led to expressions not wholly defen- 


sible, a kind, brotherly demeanor prevailed 


‘throughout the sittings, and Friends parted in 


| love and mutual regard. 
* “The plainness which our early Friends in- | 


ly revert to the original ground of our testimony | 


to plainness, that it was against worldy fashions, 
superfluous ornament, showy and costly material 
in dress, and that it was not by any means the 


vdoption of a form, lest we should be led into 


1 
th 


he error of losing sight of another testimony 
which they urged with equal zeal, against mere 


utward forms in religion.” * * «The cold n 


mean seems to be that which indicates that the | 


wearer expends no more time, thought or money 
m his or her apparel, than is necessary to insure 


i neat and cleanly appearance ; in short, such a 


- <0 - 


First Day Scnoots 1x Iowa.—In a late 
number of the “Sunday School Journal,” an 
article having especial reference to moral and 
religious instruction in the new settlements of 
Iowa, strongly urges the importance of ¢imely ac- 
tion and rendering aid at the auspicious moment, 
before the children have fallen into habits of 
idleness and vice. It is stated that nearly or 
quite one hundred schools have been opened on 
First-day “in various parts of Iowa—chiefly by 
the exertions of members of the Society of Friends: 
They are called Scriptural schools, and are fre- 
quented by all classes of children, and oftex- 
times by their parents.” 

“ Five dollar’s worth of papers and cheap read 
ing books viven to these schools now, would be 
seed sown upon fertile soil, and at a most auspi- 
cious season,—and the harvest, who can tell how 


% 


abundant and rich it may be ? 
“There is a period in the growth of these 


dress as would not attract observation. * * While! Western communities, when a little sympathy 


faithfully endeavoring to support our testimony | and aid to the earnest and well disposed friends 
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of truth and virtue will nerve them to encounter 
and surmount difficulties which might otherwise | 
appal them. To let it pass unimproved is as if| 
the smith should lean idly on the handle of his | 
sledge while his iron cools on the anvil. Only 


the folly is incomparably greater, for he can| 
thrust his iron into the forge and heat it again, | 
but there is no second opportunity to mould the 
character and institutions of society like that 
afforded by its infancy. If our Christian and | 
patriotic friends would have us ‘strike while the | 
iron is hot,’ their liberality will measure the 
force and efficiency of the blow.” 

We are glad that these schools have thus been 
brought to public notice, and trust the subject | 
will receive the prompt attention of Friends also | 
in our eastern cities and States. Bibles, Scrip-| 
ture Questions and other books suited to First- 
day Schools, are greatly needed; but with the 
extreme scarcity of money consequent upon the 
late failure of crops, it is not to be expected 
that they can be purchased by even religiously | 
concerned persons, who would gladly devote | 
their time to imparting Scriptural instruction. 

sscidlinde ca 

CRIME AMONG OUR CoLORED PopuULATION. 
—A letter recently addressed to the editor of | 
the New York Times, by Wm. Goodell, furnishes | 


some interesting and encouraging statements in | 





relation to the moral condition of the colored 
people in that city. It appears, from a late pub- 
lie document, that the total number of arrests for 
crime in New York during a year past, was 
60,885, and among these were 566 colored per- 
sons. 

In the census of 1850, the whites of the city 
are stated to be 501,732, and the colored, 13,815, 
showing the latter to be about 2.68 per cent. of 


the whole population. Assuming that the relative 


numbers of the two classes do not greatly vary 
at the present time from those of 1850, the num- 


ber of colored persons arrested for crime would 
be 1,631 to reach their relative proportion of the 
whole number of arrests. But as it was only 566, 
there isa difference of 1,065 in favor of the 
colored people, thus refuting the assertion so fre- 
quently made that they form a particularly de- 
graded and vicious portion of the population. 
—>— 

ARRIVAL OF P. GREEN AND M. NICHOLSON. 
—Letters received from England mention the 
safe arrival of our dear friends Priscilla Green and 
Mary Nicholson, at Liverpool, on First-day the 21st 
of last month, being the eleventh day after leav- 
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ing New York. The health of Priscilla Green 
improved during the voyage. 
io 


Marnriep, at Friend’s Meeting, Rocky Run, Parke 
Co., Ind., on the 16th of 9th month last, Jas. A. 
Moon, of Greenfield, to Mary Cox, a member of Bloom- 
field Monthly Meeting. 

siicaccacscilitiias 

Diep, of pulmonary disease, at the residence ot 
her relative, Bowling H. Winston, Montgomery Co., 
Indiana, on the morning of the 21st of the llth 
month, 1858, in the 36th year of her age, Emmy, 
wife of Jesse Horney, and daughter of Samuel Clark, 


}and a much esteemed member of Hinckle’s Creek 
| Monthly Meeting. From early life she was a bright 


example of meekness, virtue, and simplicity, and 
she died in the full confidence of the Christian’s hope. 
She ever evinced a deep interest in the religious as well 
as the literary instruction of her children, and was 
always patient and uncomplaining under affliction, 
and appeared to meet death with calmness and 
fortitude, as an expected messenger. 

, in Bedford County, Pa., on the 17th of 9th 
month last, Levi K. Buacksury, son of John G. and 


| Rebecca Blackburn, in the 23rd year of his age, a 


member of Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting. He 
bore a lingering illness with much Christian fortitude 
and resignation, and gave satisfactory evidevce that 
his end was peace. 

, at Spiceland, Henry Connty, Ind., on 3rd 


| day, 10th month 19th, 1858, Lyp1a C. Bonn, daughe 


ter of Jesse Bond, aged 21 years. 

, suddenly at his residence, in Harrison Co., 
Ohio, (formerly of Charles City Co., Va.,) on the 
31st of 10th month, of heart disease, Roperr Lapp, 


|in the 85th year ofhis age. He was a beloved elder 


and member of Short Creek Monthly, and West 


| Grove Particular Meeting. 


This dear Friend possessed a meek and humble 
deportment, and by his strict attendance of our reli- 
gious meetings, as well as to all other apprehended 
duties, we confidently believe he endeavored to fol- 


|low the lowly Saviour. And though his relations 


and friends mourn their loss, they mourn not as 
those without hope, being comforted in believing 
that their loss is his eternal gain. 

, Suddenly in Northbridge, Mass., 22nd of 
11th mo., 1858, Petree Aupricu, in the sixty-ninth 
year of his age; a worthy and exemplary member of 
Uxbridge Monthly meeting, and from time to time oc- 
cupied the station of overseer to the satisfaction of 
Friends. In the death of this dear Friend, his fam- 
ily and society sustain a great loss. Near hispeace- 
ful close, he expressed the blessedness of having a 
part in the first resurrection, leaving an evidence 
consoling to his surviving relatives and friends, that 
his ransomed spirit has entered one of those man- 
sions prepared for the righteous. 

——~<er — 


ENGLAND AND SLAVERY. 


In the London Times, recently, there appeared 

a long and very able and candid article on the 

subject of cotton. The proportions of the article 
used by different nations are thus stated :—- 
Great Britain, ° ° - 51.28 
France, - - 13.24 
Northern Europe, - 6.84 
Other foreign ports, - - 5.91 
Consumption of United States, 15.5% 


Thus it appears that England uses more of the 
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raw material than all the rest of the world. After| have a Concord coach, four mules, a driver and 
giving the great facts, the writer uses the follow-| an out-rider, or whi ipper, as they call him. Our 
ing language :— manner of travelling is as follows. The history 

An advance of one penny per pound on the + a: 
price of American cotton, is welcomed by the| days, and all persons travel alike over the Plains. 
slave-owner of the Southern States as supplying The first day we made about thirty miles, over 
him with the sinews of war for the struggle now | the be autiful Kansas rolling prairies, and about 
waging with the Northern Abolitionists. This|#2 hour before sundown we encamped on a small 
mere advance of one penny on our present annual | Stream called Wolf creck. The encamping is 
consumption is equivalent to an annual sub-|!® the following fashion: When we come near 
scription of sixteen millions of dollars toward | timber, our outrider goes ahead and s¢ lects a 
place as near to water and good grass for the 
mules as possible; sometimes they are obliged to 
go a mile or so off the road, to find a good place, 


the maintenance and extension of American 
slavery ” 





re nn |for there have been so many trains passing, this 
Correspondence of the Public Ledger spring and summer, that the grass near the road, 
TRAVEL ACROSS THE PLAINS. }at the usual camping grounds, is entirely used 
. . : jup. After selecting our place, the first thing in 
For? Kearney, NesRASKA TERRITORY, ) i ‘3 for tl 1 — a. itunes aah t th 
lh or is » drivers ater an¢ “ke ; 

October 4th, 1858. § oraer 18 for le ariver O ALe in Pp € € 


mules. Picketing the mules means driving an 
We have arrived this far on our journey from} ; 


iron bar, some eighteen inches long, into the 

ene min to “ a" ee ; T - travel from | ground, and tying a rope, from twenty to thirty 
Philadelphia to St. Joseph presented no points | feet long, to a ring in the end of the iron bar or 
of interest sufficiently novel to ask for space in picket ; this rope is fastened round the neck of 
your valuable paper, except we might say, in|the mule, and it is called a lariat. After the 
passing, that the towns in Kansas, on the Missouri | mules are attended to, our drivers, who are both 
river, especially Leavenworth City and Atchison, cooks, gather dry wood, make a fire, and cook 
presented remarkable signs of progress and ac- supper. The first thing is to drive two sticks, 
tivity. | forked at the upper end, into the ground, and on 
[ will give you some of the prominent items} the forks lay a stick, upon which are suspended 

of the mode of travel across the Plains, which | our camp kettle and coffee pot. Our me one con- 
may be interesting to your readers, as well as re-| sist of ham, boiled and fried; potatoes, Boston 
liable information on points which are rarely, if| or other crackers, coffee and sugar, pickles and 
ever, published, for those who may design trying | canned fruit of various kinds ; but this, you must 
the adventure. The journey across the Piains remember, is an extra meal, amounting to a 
properly commences at some of the outfitting luxury. Generally, the fare on the Plains con- 
towns on the Missouri river—Kansas City,|sists of fried bacon, hard bread and coffee. 
Leavenworth, Atchison, St. Joseph, or other} Sometimes we can shoot game, which is quite 
places which may be selected at the option or} plenty, and this makes an agreeable change in 
convenience of the traveller. The outfit consists| our diet. At present the game consists prinei- 
in proper clothing, cooking utensils and provi-| pally in grouse or prairie chickens; though we 
sions, either for the whole journey to whatever| have seen some wild turkeys, and, in the dis- 
point it may be, or to some trading post on the| tance, a large number of antelopes. We have 
route ; though the better plan is to take as much | seen large numbers of plove rs, larks, partridges 
at the start as possible, for things grow enormous-| and buffalo birds, which, in the East, would be, 
ly dear as you travel westward over the Plains. | among sportsmen, considered quite a chance, but 
Every conceivable sort and style of vehicle is | here they are too small game for us. After sup- 
used, according to the means and fancy of the pe r, our ‘thing rs are { all pac ked i in the boot of the 
Gave ller ; oxen and mules are used altogether as} coach again, to prevent the wolves from carrying 
ie draught animals, because they can subsist|them off. Of these we have heard plenty 
upon the grass on the wayside. Emigrants who | howling and barking around our wagon, at night. 
conte mplate a long, slow journey, use oxe n—}There are two species of them about us; the 
those who wish to go faster, employ mules. The| prairie wolf, which is a small, yellow animal, not 
cost of a mule here is from one to two hundred} much unlike a fox; the other is a large gray 
dollars, and a pair of oxen from fifty toa hundred wolf, called a wood wolf, and altogether, if very 
dollars. A team of oxen is from two to three | hungry, a different concern. The next thing in 
pairs, and not less than four make a team of| order is to go to bed. Our bed is made in 
mules. The Government for their supply trains} the body of the coach, which, after the bag- 
use mules; private companies and individuals in| gage is removed, is very well adapted to that 
their trains e mp jloy oxen. A day’s journey with | purpose, and, when the curtains are closed all 
oxen is from 15 to 20 ia ‘with mules from| around us, we sleep very comfortably. The 
25 to 30 miles. drivers sleep on the ground, wrapped in their 
Our outfit was furnished at St. Joseph; blankets. In the morning we rise at day break, 





of one day will give a sample of any number of 
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and breakfast is but a repetition of the former | 
meal. About noon we stop and take a lunch, and 
rest the mules an hour or two, and travel on} 
again until we come toa camping place; thus 
you have the history of a day, and the others| 
follow in like manner. 

The face of the country bears the same gene- 
ral resemblance this far, and will until we come | 
near the Rocky Mountains; that is, one monot- | 
onous plain, like an ocean on dry land. After} 
leaving the Missouri river, the route is westwardly | 
through the northern part of Kansas, until we 
eome into Nebraska, in which latter Territory | 
we travel up the Platte river, and its South and 
North forks to Fort Laramie. The prairie roads | 
and the roads over the Plains are m: det yy Wagons 


running over the same place, until the grass is 
worn off and the 





ground beaten hard by travel ; | 
the roads, as a general thing, are ve ry fine and 
easily travelled; there are no stones to jolt the| 
wagons, and the ground is very easy on the ani- 
mals’ feet, ve ry many of the mules not bei “Ing | 
shod at all; in dry weather the roads are very 
dusty, and in wet weather, in the low places, the | 
roads become very soft and the travelling heavy. 
The prairies are covered with a thick, luxuri- | 
ant grass, which is generally from fifteen ine shes | 
to two feet high, but in the low places and on the | 
bottoms along the streams it is much taller and| 
very rank. At the present season of the year, 
the verdure on the prairies is changing from its 
deep green to a sober, autumnal brown, but it is 
even yet thickly interspersed with flowers of| 
various hues, which give the landse: ape a be auti- | 
fully variegated appearance. The prairies are'! 
destitute of trees, and, as far as the eye can 
reach, nothing can be seen but the same inter- 
minable rolling land, closed in all around by the | 
canopy of the Generally, in looking 
around, it appears as if we were in’a vast amp shi- | 
theatre, the ground skirting the horizon appear- 
ing higher in the distance. The timber along} 
the streams, however, relieves the monotony of 
the prospect and presents quite a refreshing 
change. The timber, almost universally cotton- 
wood, closely resembling poplar, grows on both 
sides of the streams, and varies in width along 
the banks and over the bottom land, from a few 
to several hundred yards. Occasionally we 
see in low places on the prairie, where ‘water 
stands, accumulated by rain, small clumps or 
groves of timber. After travelling some two 
hundred miles from the Missouri river, the dark 
rich loam of the prairie changes gradually into 
a more sandy soil, and we commence on the 
Plains; the general face of the country, how- 
ever, is the same, except that the small streams 
are not so frequent and the grass less luxuriant. 
The road, as a general thing, follows the ridges 
or high ground, and , 


he: avens. 


almost constantly we can 


| clothing. 


;one Was 
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THE RESCUED AFRICANS OF THE ECHO. 

Dr. Rainey, who accompanied the rescued 
negroes of the slaver Echo to Liberia, gives a 
very interesting account of the voyage. The 
sufferings of the negroes from their diseases were 
terrible. Seventy-one of the two hundred and 
seventy-one died before the Niagara reached 
Monrovia. He says : 

“Tt was the custom to turn a large hose on 
them twice every week when in the warm lati- 
tudes, which became indispensable to the sani- 
_tary condition of the ship. It was exceedingly 
difficult to induce the men to wear a vestige of 
The women were far more modest and 


decent. All wore strings of beads, or charms, 
|and gregres ; some around the neck, and others 
around the arm or ankle. 


Every one bore the 


unmistakable brand of their former owner, which 


is generally about an inch and a half square, and 
somewhat in the shape of aG. Nearly every 
tattooed; some all over the chest, 
shoulders, cheeks, nd forehead. Many had the 
| flesh raised in half cords a quarter of an inch 
‘high, a half inch wide, and, in the various wind- 
|ings, probably a foot, and even two feet long. 

| One, a remark: ib ly modest, quiet, distant, and ap- 
parently intelligent girl, whom they called the 
‘ Princess,” was marked all over the ch - and 
from the neck over the shoulders and back to the 
hips. It was one continued figure of flowers, 
stars, clusters, &c., such as would be wrought on 
a lady’s collar, if it presented a surface of three 
square feet. She was evidently 
some superiority, and 


lady. 


conse ious of 


conducted herself’ like a 


“Singing was a daily amusement, especially 
when the sun shone out warm, and by —_ com- 
|mon consent their strifes about blankets, bread, 
/pans, and pouches ceased for about an hour; 
which, however, was very seldom, not only while 


living, but actually while dying. Their leader 
was a little fellow about thirty inches high, with 
a big head, nearly blind, whom we knew only as 
“ Maintop.’ They sang in perfect time many 
wild and highly awakening songs, and especi: ally 
pleased us in their choruses, which at times wound 
up with a wild and really thrilling effect. They 
constantly got into fights, but never gave a blow. 
It was a senseless pull and tug for hours together, 
while the parties to the fray would cry and com- 
plain like children. They seemed by no means 
destructive in their propensities. 

“ A most singular case, however, occurred on 
| board. We had just been reading Dr. Living- 
ston’s account of the numerous ordeals for witch- 
craft, when at the breakfast hour we heard a 
scream and scuffle on deck. It proved to be the 
| only contest for life and death which came under 
| our notice, and was between two women. One, 
the mother of a very sick and lingering b: abe, 


| 





» the road stretching out for miles ahead of us, 


seal we arrive at one elevation only to see ano- 
ther and another still beyond. 


accused the other of having bewitched her chil l, 
and, determined to kill her, was actually choking 
her todeath. The sailors found it difficult to 
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separate them. 
and demanded the ‘ordeal’ test of the witch, | 
averring that both her babe and herself would | 
have to dic 
with the mother, as, according r to their theory, 
no one can die a natural death. The captain 
had her immediately put into irons, and it was 
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‘The mother wont frantically, | change suggested by the fireside may save hun- 


dreds of dollars of needless e xpense. 4 Happy is 


. 


‘the man who takes lessons from the field and 


Nearly all of them sympathised | forest, and uses winter as a season of getting 


ready for the pressing labors of summer. 
As you are gathered around your happy fire- 
side, on these cold December nights, we will 


not until night came on that she begged to be re- | throw in a few hints to help your reflections. Is 


lieved, and promised that she would no further 
molest the witch. As soon as the witch stepped |i 
on shore in Monrovia she recognised in a large, 
tall, black man, her Congo brother, who had been 
stolen and shipped on the Pons, and finally sent 

) Liberia in 1842. The meeting was touchingly 
affecting.” 


or 


DECEMBER. 

** Now, all amid the rigors of the year, 

In the wild depth of winter, while without 

The ceaseless winds blow ice, be my retreat 

Between the growing forest and the shore 

Beat by the boundless multitude of waves ; 

A rural, sheltered, solitary scene, 

Where ruddy fire and beaming tapers join 

To clear the gloom. There studious let me sit, 

And hold high converse with the mighty dead.’’ 
Tomson. 


The closing month of the year has come, with | 


its short days and early twilight, its fierce storms 
and biting cold. The harvests are gathered, the | 
leaves have fallen, the stock are sheltered in the 
barn to consume the crops their labors have aided 


the earth to bring forth. There is a pause in all | 


| 








every thing about your house as comfortable as 
it might be? “Qh no,” you respond. “I have 
little ready money, I am in debt tor my farm, and 
1 am not able to purchase elegant furniture, or to 


jindulge my family in sofas and easy chairs.” 


But the luxuries of life, the parlor qnnenane nts 
to be used on rare occasions, have little to do 
with every day comfort. Many a man a. these, 
who is daily suffering from inconveniences, that 
a very little time and money would remove. Your 
house has been leaking with every shower, all 
through the summer. Have you ever thought 
how many steps those leaks make your wife in 
the course of a year ? Every shower, the tubs 
and paus have to be carried to the attic to catch 
water, and then carried back again to the cellar. 
This comes often when she is weary, and leads to 
fretfulness and discomfort. The walls are stained, 
the carpets and furniture are injured, and a fair 
face that you love is often beclouded, for want ot 
a hundred shingles, and a sixpence worth of nails. 
Those leaks stopped in some leisure hour, would do 
your wife more good and promote household com- 
fort more than a five hundred dollar piano in the 


the activities of life, and man has time to look | parlor. 


back over the labors of the vear, and to contem- 


As we are chatting here by the fire, unwhole- 


plate the scenes amid which he is a bus y actor. | Some gusts come putting in at the windows and 
Nothing is lost to human happiness or progress the cracks of the door. One side is about as much 


by this chan; ge from activity to comps arative rest. 


We know that Nature loses nothing by hyberna- | 


ting. Her greatest activi ity follows immediately 
upon this period of rest. Every sleeping bud 
and germ is gathering strength for a new effort 
with the opening spring. These terrible frosts, 
that send such a chill to our bones, are plying 


the clods with more potent forces than human | 


art ever brings to bear upon them. The most ad- 
hesive and indurated lumps are disintegrated and 
powdered, as the plow and harrow could never 
crush them. 

Man also is forced into a comparative rest for 
his phy sik al powers. The vital energy no long r 
spends itself upon the reproduction of muscle. 
Mind is quickened by the changing seasons, and 
brought in contact with new scenes, and new ob- | 
jects of interest. There is time, now, to look at| 


the principles that underlie the activities of the | spring invited. 





too © ol 1, as the other is too hot. Y our ry 
must take cold often in these currents of 
Have you ever thought how extravagant a “iam 


| these December breezes, indoor, were / Really 


they are more costly than the parlor ornaments 


| of your rich neighbor that you think you can not 


|afford. Wood is worth with you, perhaps four 
dollars a cord, cut up ready tor the stove; and 
| you use up two cords extra ‘to kee »p the room com- 
fortable during the winter, and fail in the en- 
deavor. A single day’s work of the carpenter 
would make the doors and windows tight, and put 
in a ventilator in the chimney, and save you this 


| annual expense for fuel, with all its concomitants 
| of colds and doctor's bills. 


Your well in daily use is perhaps thirty rods 
from the house, at the foot of the hill, put there 
because less digging was necessary, or a natural 
Consider, now, how many steps 


year, time to study the economies, the moralities | are taken to visit this spot thrice or more, daily, 


and the estheties of life. 


If the farmer improves | and how much labor is involved, in thus carrying 


the leisure of winter, he will lose nothing by the | water up hill all your days. The good wife, or 
cessation of labor. Mind ru phtly direc ted will | the maid ° who dr iWs the water, has often sug- 


economise labor in the house and upon the far m, 
: "yy ° . : } 
in a thousand ways. The reflections of a single 


. . . , . 
Winter evening may save weeks of toil next sum- | an 1 much more convenient. 


mer, when time is so valuable 


i sted that a well might be dug within a rod of 


| the door, just as bountiful in its supplies of water, 
It would save many 


Some trifling | days of labor every year, and much wear and tear 
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of epirit. Shall th: at - be sunk, and an at 
less chain be put in, to give your family water, | 
where they want to use it? 

Ww ashing r is the heavy business of housekeep- 
ing, and bears hardly upon woman. 
made as e asy and comfortable as it might be? 


The water has to be drawn, heated, and emptied | ci 


after use, each change requiring labor. Now sup- 
pose instead of the cedar tubs, you had one large 
square pine tub, with four divisions in it, put up 
as a fixture on the side of the washroom, and fur- 
nished with pipes and stop cocks that would turn 
on the water and let if off, without your lifting a 
finger. Instead of all those weary journeys to 
the well, the washer turns a faucet, and her tub 
is filled. 
in from the boiler. She pulls astopper, and the 
Soap suds are . passed off into a vault, where all 
the wastes of the house are collected for fertilizers. 
Full one half of the drudgery of washing day is 
saved by these simple contrivances. The think- 


| planters. 


She turns another and hot water comes | 





ing mind does the work of many hands. These 
labor saving inventions are adopted i in many farm 
houses, and may be in yours. 

Hark how the wind whistles, and the snow is 
piled up in huge embankments under every wall, 
and around every corner! What a charming 


thing it would be, if we could break off this fierce 
wind and compel the snow to fall on a level, and 
make smooth paths for the cattle ! 
done, at least so far as your premises are con- 


cerned. You have often cut wood in the forest, 
in the ~~ of winter, and observed that there 
were no banks of snow there. However fierce 
the winds, the snow comes down gently through 
the tree tops, covering the e: arth as eve nly as if 
it fell on a day of summer calm. All this, man 
may imitate on the bleakest spot, and in a few 
years shut out his home from the violence of the 
winter blasts. 

Shelter is every year attracting more attention 
from rural improvers. No sight is more common | 
in our older farming districts, than long lines of 


shade trees planted by the road side, or belts of | 


Arbor Vita, Norway Spruce, Hemlock and Fir, 
designed especially to keep off the winds and 
snow banks. These not only add much to the 
warmth and comfort of a home in winter, but 


they throw around it an air of refinement and | 


taste, pleasing to every observer. These are 
cheap luxuries within the reach of almost every 
cultivator of the soil. In this period. of rest and 
reflection, let him ponder these inexpensive 
methods of adding to the comforts and attractions 
of his home. We drop the subject here to be| 
resumed again during the succeeding winter 
months.— American Agric ulturist. 


oe 
THE DUTY ON SUGAR. 


In the South, four hundred thousand acres of 
land are cultivated in the production of sugar. 
According to the census of 1850, the number 
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engaged | in its eabtivaion was 5 only 2 2,681. Last 
year we paid in duty $12,477,000 on this single 
article alone. The whole + value of the sugar crop 


| of the United States was less than the amount of 
Is this| duty paid uponit. 


Now this is a direct tax upon 
those who consume this article, and it is an espe- 
cially heavy one upon the laboring men of the 
North. It is one of the necessaries of life that 
enters into universal consumption. And yet this 
enormous tax is imposed upon our laboring men 
for the benefit of less than three thousand 
These planters are made especial pets 
of the government, and all its favors are showered 
upon them. If this tariff would have the effect 
to stimulate the sugar-growing business all over 
the country, as a tariff it is claimed does other 
branches of industry, and thereby diminish pric es 
in the end, it might be submitted to. But it has 
no such effect, and is, therefore, a gross wrong 
upon the North, and is a discrimination against 
free men for the benefit of slaveholders.— Lat 
Paper. 


———_—-- 
MATERIALS FOR PAPER. 


The Scientific American says ; ‘* When read- 
ing and writing became common, and paper was 
demanded in such large quantities, the conse- 
quent increased intelligence of the people taught 


This can be|them more and more the value of ecouomy, and 


it was feared that in time rags would become so 
scarce that the price of paper would rise enorm- 
ously. This actually happened three years ago, 
and the price rose from two to three cents a pound 
all over the world. The London 7imes offered 
a very large premium for any substitute which 
will make the same quality of a at a less 
price ; this set fresh men at work, and stimulated 
| those who were already in the field of discovery, 
and that newspaper is now printed on paper m: ade 
from cotton and beet residue, but we are not 
aware that they have been so fully satisfied as to 
pay the premium. Dr. Collyer of London dis- 
covered that the refuse of the beet sugar manufae- 
tories mixed with cotton could be made into ex- 
i| cellent paper, and we believe that the general im- 
| pression i is, that paper has been made from the 
refuse alone. There is an abundance of this 
material in Europe. 

“In France, Belgium, and Germany, there 
are 3,000 beet sugar manufactories, which give 
lan anneal refuse of 300,000 tons, and there are 
about 100,000 more to be obtained from the dis- 

' tilleries, so that the supply may be regarded for 
the present as almost illimitable. Very little 
| change i is required in the machinery for manufac- 
| turing paper from it, and it obviates the use of 
'size. It is said to contain about 56 per cent. of 
| fiber, 30 parts of albumen and cellulose, and 10 
| parts of fixed salts. We are inclined to think, 
however, that in estimating the saving which the 
introduction of beet residue will cause, some im- 
portant considerations have been omitted by the 
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discoverer and his friends. 


ufactured from it and cotton mixed, 


mucilage which does the business. 
seen any paper made of beet residue alone; the 
samples which have come under our notice all 
ontainivg more or less cotton, and in proportion 
to the amount of cotton is the superior quality 
ofthe paper. The beet residue, therefore, seems 
to us to play the part of a mucilaginous medium, 
instead of an aqueous one, the tende ney of which 
is to bind the cotton fibers better toge the or, to pro- 
duce a sizing and face, and save material, by pre- 
venting the escape of the small and finer cotton 
fibers from the pulp, and by filling up the inter 

stices between the fibers ; but the amount of fiber 
which it contributes, we are convinced, is small. 
It is, f 
an excellent paper, which can be printed dry; 
and by varying the proportions of beet and cotton, 
any quality of papercan be obtained. The print-| 


ing paper for newspapers is made from equal | 


quantities of each, and is wi rth about thirteen | 
cents per pound in this market.” 


+ +> 


NOTICE TO TRAVELLERS. 


The Harrisburg (Pa.) Union 
following “rules of the road”’ 


decisions ; they ought to be universally made 


known :—“ It has been legally decided that ap-| 


ejected 


plicants for tickets on railroads 
from the cars if they do not offer 
f their fare. 
‘hange 


can be 
the exact amount 
Conductors are not bound to make 


ind conditions ‘ good for this day only,’ or other- 
wise limiting the time of : are of no 

unt Passengers who lose their tickets can 
bee jected from the 
vend one. 


ge nuine ness, 


cars, unless they purchase a 
Passengers are bound to observe 
corum in the cars, and are obliged to comply 
with all reasonable demands tickets. 


“ee 
} 
Vs 
i 


to show 


Standing upon the platform, or otherwise violat- | 


ing a rule of the company, readers a person liab le| 
o be put from the train. No person has a ri; cht | 
to monopolize more seats than he has paid for, 
and any article left in a seat, while the owner is 
tempor: irily absent, entitles him to the place upon 
his return. 


accent 
“ONLY WAITING.” 


A Very aged man in an almsh use 
loing 1 wow; he replied, “ONLY WAITIN 


was asked what he was 
Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown ; 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown; 
Till the night of earth is faded 
From the heart, once full of day, 
Till the stars of heaven are breaking, 
Through the twilight soft and gray. 


Only waiting till the reapers 
Have the last sheaf gathered home; 


Tn our opinion, from | 
an examination of the residue and the paper man- 
the fiber of 
the beet plays but a very small part, and itis the | 
We have not | 


orall this, a great discovery, and produces | 


says, that the} 
are all based on legal 


All railroad tickets are good until used, | 
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For the summer time is faded, 

And the autumn winds have come : 
Quickly, reapers, gather quickly 
The last ripe hours of my heart, 
For the bloom of life is withered, 


And I hasten to depart. 


Only waiting till the angels 
Open wide the mystic gate, 

At whose feet I long have lingered, 
Weary, poor and desolate. 

Even now I hear the footsteps, 
And their voices far away ; 

If they call me, I am waiting, 
Only waiting to ob y 


Only waiting till the shadows 

Are a little longer grown ; 

| Only waiting till the glimmer 

Of the day’s last beam is flown. 
Then from out the gathered darkness, 
Holy, deathless stars shall rise, 
By whose light my soul shall gladly 
Tread its pathway to the skies. 

} 


Sid oe 


FOLLOW THOU ME. 


BY HORATIUS BONAR. 


Restore to me the freshness of my youth, 
And give me bac k my soul’s kee n elias again, 
That time has blunted! Oh! my early truth, 
Shall I not thee regain ? 
Ah, mine has been a wasted life at best, 
All unreality, and long unrest ; 
Yes, I have lived in vain! 


But now no more in vain—my soul, awake! 
Shake off the snare, untwist the fastening chain 

Arise, go forth ; the selfish slumber break, 

| Thy idle dreams restrain! 

Still half thy life before thee lies untrod ; 

Live for the endless living, live for God ! 
I must not live in vain! 


| My God, the way is rough, and sad the night, 
| And my soul faints and breathes this weeping 
strain, 

And the world hates me with its bitterest spite— 
For I have left its train, 

With thee and with thy saints to cast my lot : 

Ah, my dear Lord, let me not be forgot : 
Let me not live in vain ! 





Can we not part in silence, once, forever— 
This world and I? From scorn and taunt refrain 
| Must it still hate and wound? still stir the fever 
Of this poor throbbing brain ? 
Ah, yes, it must be so; my God, my . 
‘Tis the true discipline, the needed rod 
Else I should live in vain ? 


\ 

| The foe is strong, his venomed rage I dread, 

! 

Yet, O my God, do thou his wrath restrain . 
| Shiele i me in battle, soothe my aching head 
In the sharp hour of pain ; 

But more than this, oh, give me toiling faith, 
lI Large-hearted love, and zeal unto the death! 
| Let me not live in vain! 

| 

| 


Restore to me the freshness of my youth, 
And give me back my soul’s keen edge again ; 
Ah, let my spring return! 
Shall I not you regain ? 
No wasted life, my God, shall mine now be; 
Hours, days, and years, filled up with toil for thee, 
| I shall not live in vain! 


Bright hope and truth 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn INTELLIGENCE.—Accounts from Liverpool 
| 


are to the 4th inst. 


Great Brirain.—The steamship Indian Empire had 
reached Broadhaven, Ireland, on the 26th ult. All 
were well on board, but the fuel had been exhausted, 
and a portion of the cargo and wood-work of the 
vessel had been consumed. The provisions had also 
run short. The vessel had been obliged to lie to for 
a week, withintwo days’ steaming of Galway, during 
two violent storms. Much anxiety was felt for the 
troop-ship Bombay, with 300 soldiers for India on 
board, which was dismasted on the way to Cork for 
additional troops, and was last seen in a very crippled 
condition, striving to reach Plymouth. 


A meeting of influential persons engaged in the | 
corn trade, held at Liverpool, had adopted resolutions | 


in favor of making one hundred pounds the standard 
weight for all kinds of grain, flour and meal. 


France.—The Emperor had remitted the penalties | 


imposed upon Count Montalembert, but the latter 
refused to accept the pardon, denying the Emperor’s 
right to grant it in such a case, and had appealed to 
a higher court against the sentence passed upon him. 
One of the effects of the original judgment was to 
render Montalembert liable to be transported, without 
trial, as a ‘‘ suspected person,’ at any time the 


officers of justice might think fit ; and it was doubted | 


whether the Emperor’s pardon would remove this 
liability. All English papers containing reports of 
the trial were not allowed to enter France. 

Letters from Paris assert, on the authority of 
friends of M. Lesseps, the projector of the canal across 
the Isthmus of Suez, that he has obtained subscrip- 
tions in France alone for the whole of the £8,000,000 
required for the enterprise. The statement, however, 
was not generally credited. 

Be_cicm.—A new penal code was before the Cham- 
ber of Representatives, the object of which was to in- 


crease the punishment of those writers for the press | 


who might be found guilty of attacks upon the law 
or the authority of the King. 

Turkey.—The telegraph between the Dardanelles, 
Syra and Scio has been successfully laid; that be- 
tween Candia and Egypt was broken. 

Agitation in Candia was said to be increasing, and 
the Pasha, fearing a general uprising against the 
government, had asked for reinforcewents. 

Inp1a.—British victories were still reported. The 
rebels were said to number 50,000, but were scattered 
in small bodies. The Queen's authority had been 
proclaimed, as superseding that of the East India 
Company. 

The Cochin Chinese were reported to be concentrat- 
ing 100,000 men around their capital, to resist the 
French and Spanish forces. 

Cuixa.—In a typhoon which recently occurred at 
Swatow, 3000 Chinese and some Europeans were said 
to have been drowned. 

Domestic.—It is reported thatthe yacht Wanderer, 
which was arrested at New York last summer on 


suspicion of being equipped for the slave trade, but 
- 


discharged for want of sufficient proof, has recently | 


landed a cargo of Africans on the coast of Georgia, 
near Brunswick. Arrangements for their distribu- 
tion are suy posed to have been previously made, and 
they were soon scattered among the large river plan- 
tations, so as to render it almost impossible to trace 
them. The report was doubted at first, but sufficient 
credence appears to have been given to it by the 
authorities to induce the seizure of the vessel by the 
U. 8. Marshal, and the arrest at Savannah of three 
men believed to belong to the erew. The vessel 
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| purported to have come from St. Helena, but was 
without official papers. 

Recent accounts from southern Kansas indicate an 
unsettled condition of affairs, and a renewal of some 
of the disturbances which formerly disgraced that 
region. These difficulties are said to have grown out 
of some acts in violation of the compromise entered 
into by Gov. Denver and the people, in the Sixth 
month last. Public meetiugs have been held in sever 
al places, to endeavor to produce a better sta 
things. An election is stated to have been held at 
the gold mines near Pike’s Peak, and members re- 
turned to the Kansas Legislature. A delegate te 
Congress was also elected, with a view to the organi- 
zation of a new Territory in that region. 

Senator Sumner, who has been in Europe for some 
months past on account of his health, is still suffer- 
ing from the effects of the injuries inflicted upon him 
by P. 8. Brooks, and will not be able to resume his 
| seat in the Senate this winter, as he had hoped 
until recently, to do. 

Thirty-six persons have been indicted in the U.S. 
Circuit Court at Cleveland. Ohio, for aiding in thé 
rescue of a fugitive slave who had been « apt ured near 
Oberlin, about three months since. The case came 
up on the 8th inst., but the District Attorney desired 
a postponement to obtain witnesses from Kentucky. 
The trial was finally adjourned till the Third month 
next, the accused giving their individyal recognizan 
ces in the sum of $1000 to appear at that time. 

Concress.—A memorial from a convention of iror 
| masters, respecting the duties on iron, was presented 

to the Senate on the 15th, and ordered to be printed. 
An effort to call up Clingman’s resolution rela 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, failed both on this and 
the succeeding day. Onthe 1th, a resolution of 
fered by Wilson, of Mass., was adopted, calling on the 
President for information concerned the alleged land- 
ing of slaves in Georgia from the yacht Wanderer 
| A number of bills adversely reported on last session 
were disposed of by concurring in the report, and the 
Senate adjourned to the 20th. A bill to organize the 
Territory of Dacotah was introduced on the 20th, 
| read twice, and referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories. The Pacific Railroad bill was taken up, and 
substitutes were proposed by Wilson of Mass. and 
| Rice of Minnesota. An amendment, requiring that 
American iron alone be used in constructing the road 
was adopted ; bug no further action was taken. 

In the House 6f Representatives, the Committee 
of Ways and Means reported the usual appropria- 
tion bills for pensions, the military academy, and the 
Indians. Washburne of Ill. gave notice of a bill for 
establishing a mail and emigrant route from Minne 

|sota to Puget Sound. A resolution was adopted 
asking of the Secretary of the Treasury in.formatiou 
respecting our commerce with British colonies unde: 
the reciprocity treaty. The Watrous impeachment 
case was disposed of on the 15th, by the adoption of 
aresolution that the evidence was insufficient t 
justify articles of impeachment. On the 16th, 4 
message, in response to a resolution of the Hous¢ 
| was sent by the President, stating that he had no of 
ficial information relative to the recent visitation of 
American vessels by British officers. 
fused to introduce a bill for the construction of the 
Northern Central Pacific Railroad. The 17th was « 
| cupied with private bills laid over from last session 
On the 20th, a resolution was adopted, dnstructing 
the Committee of Ways and Means to inquire i 
the expediency of reporting appropriations for tak 
ing the eighth census ; and one requesting of th 
retary of the Treasury information respectin, 
value of our trade with Great Britian and Fran 
the last five years. 
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